ow Let's Buii 


The New York Freedom of the Press Committee yesterday 
saluted the return of the Daily Worker to its offices as a “signal 
victory against repression.” The committee called for a turnout of 
Daily Worker supporters at a circulation conference this Satur- 


day afternoon. 


. “The heroic and successful effort of the Daily Worker staff 
to keep the paper during the trying eight days is a challenge to the 
rest of us to put forth an equally heroic effort to widen its circula- 


tion,” the committee said. 


_. “Let the action of the T-men prove such a boomerang as to 
give them pause before taey try it again.” 

The committee pointed out millions of Americans saw a copy 

of the Daily Worker on the TV screen and heard it discussed in the 


$s. 
“Let's take hold,” 


York.” 
3 . Saturday’s conferencé 
slav Hall, 405 W. 41 St. 


The committee also added its plea for emergency funds to 
help the Daily Worker meet the crisis created by the government 
seizure. “It jis estimated the cost to the paper will add up to more | 
than $8,000," the committee said. This included $3,000 paid for 
the assets of the paper in order to release it from government seizure; 
more than $2,000 taken over by the Treasury Department’s seizure 
of the papers bank account, more than $1,000 in ‘repair of dam- 
‘ages caused by the T-department vandalsfi and another $2,000 to 
$3,000 in loss of income above that collected during the week. 

Money for the paper is being collected by the Emergency 
‘Committee for a Free Press, 832 Broadway, 8th floor, Robert W. | 


Dunn, treasurer. 


the committee said, “complete the circula- 
tion campaign, get Worker bundles for sale or distribution before 
shop gates and in workingclass neighborhoods throughout New 


opens at noon, It takes place at Yugo- 


a 
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Worker’ to Sue to 
ill Assessment 


Worker yesterday was preparing to file a suit: in: Federal 
Court to lift a jeopardy assessment of $3,000 which the paper 


posted for return of its property. 

Other ‘losses resulting Fan the 
March 27 arbitrary and seizure raid 
to be listed in the suit are. the 
papers. bank account of about 
$2,300. 

Harry Sacher and Milton Fried- 
man, attorneys for the newspaper, 
are making an inventory of other 
property seized .and destroyed. 
They will sue for reimbursement. 
This includes destroyed subscrip- 
tion address plates valued | at 
$1,000, repair of an _ addresso- 
graph Eke. wale $100 tor confis- 
cated postage, etc. 

Books 
were 


material 
raiders and 


research 
the 


and 
torn by 


——) 


eg 


‘strewn about the offices. The re- 
write “pepe: was out of use all 
day. The earphone set at the re- 
write desk was ripped out. 

Private property of staff mem- 
bers was damaged when T-men 
ransacked desks and tore pack- 
ages and -envelopes. 
' Eugene Dennis, general secre- 
tary of the Communist Party, de- 
clared yesterday that the T-raids' 
“will boomerang against the Ad-| 
ministration. ' 

“It will. sharpen national feel- 
ing, he declared, “that defense of 
free speech and free press is a 


basic issue in this crucial election 
year . 


¢ 


HOW WE CAME HOME 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


(See Editorial, Page 5) 
It was a triumphant moment when managing editor 
Alan Max led his band -of jubilant staff members up from 
the offices of the Jewish Morning 


quarters, Tuesday night at 8 
oclock, The jubilation was unim- 
paired though the T-men and 
their associates appeared to have 
quite a time in the week they 
spent on the premises. One might 
hope the stay was educational. 
It was a moment of consider- 
able drama when the T-men pass- 
ed the Daily Worker men who 
were returning. The departing 
raiders stood at the eighth eleva- 
tor, about to go down and they 
were sternly silent as the gay 
newspapermen ree out. If there 


were any “good-byes,” they were 
inaudible. : ‘ 

The staff entered their prem- 
ises, and a photographer snapped 
ictures of the men and women, 
$ Max held up the proof of the 
pest day's front page with its big 
headline “WE'RE BACK!”. It was 
a moment of victory for the right 
to a free press in our land, 

They -were happy to return to 
the quarters they had occupied for 
many years, eager to retura to 


their own desks after the week 
they. spent at cramped but wel- 


: 
— -- 


Eisenhower administration. 
Freiheit back into their own | 


come quarters, writing their stories 
on portable typewriters perched 
on. folding chairs or on anything 
else that was available, 
DISORDER 

The contents of desk drawers 
were piled high on top of most 
desks: reference books each ‘writer 
possesses seemed to have engaged 
the attention of the Treasury De- 
partment which claims it was'gro-baiting, and an important gain 
merely here on tax matters. for Negro representation. 
The floor of a newspaper office} The Milwaukee elections featur- 
is, at best, no model a conscientious ed an attempt by  McCarthyite 
housewife would emulate but the supporters of Alderman Milton 
T-men did not strive to improve! \4¢ suire to unseat Frank Zeidler, 
matters. Great heaps of papers lit- Milwaukee Socialist mayor. All 
tered the corridors and the news- stops were pulled out in what was 
room, and the mail-room was a gy unprincipled racebaiting and 


scene, of hayoc, its addressograph  redbaiting campaign. The attack 


machine damaged, the belt broken, | was led by the Hearst-owned Mil- 


the mail plates bent and twisted! aukee Sentinel and was heavily 


Out OF shape. financed from the. flush suburbs 
7 nage had ripped off all the by leading Republican industrial- 
oud Ahi the gown woe ists and a local For America group. 
had seized this oamaihar yf he pe. Public indignation. compelled 
McGuire to repudiate the more 


payment of taxes, Some newspe- blatant forms of racism expre 


MILWAUKEE, April 4. — Wis- 
‘consin’s vote yesterday was a de- 
feat for Socialist-baiting and Ne- 


Lgnegar Min xnee gras Nee hel by his supporters, such as a whis- 
y|pering campaign accusing Zeidler 


UN VOTES TO SEND DAG 
‘TO PALESTINE AREA 


: aneTeD NATIONS, N. Y,, Agel 4.~The United Nate Se- 
. curi ouncil today unanimously approved a VU. S. proposal te 
TS amecttin to 


_gend Secretary-Ceneral Dag 


of personally recruiting Negro peo- 
ple hi wee | Milwaukee from the 
u 


However, McGuire then Center- 
ed his attack on Zeidler with a 
tirade against the mayor's socialist 
ideas as “un-American” and a “for- 
eign ideology.” 

entire strength of Milwau- 


ld to the Palestine area. 
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efauver 
Press Farm and 
School Issues 


WASHINGTON, April 4.—Senator Estes’ Kefauver (D-Ténn) will devote increased 


attention to the “farm revolt” and to the desegration issue, in his quest for the Democratic 
nomination, he indicated today in Miami. Kefauver 


VOTERS LINING UP at the polls in Milwaukee for the Wis- 
consin Presidential primary, which Sen. Estes Kefauver's support- 
ers said demonstrated the breadth of the ‘farm revolt’ against the 


Negro Woman Wins 
In Milwaukee Vote 


tof about 214,000 cast. 


' 


~ 
’ 
~ 
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said that yesterday's primary vote in 
Wisconsin reflected widespread 
| resentment among the farmers 
against’ the Ejisenhower-Benson 
farm regime. 

He also declared that he expects 
to lose very few votes by his stand 
ii‘the desegregation struggle, and 
will continue to stress the need for 
a change in the. South. 

In Miami Kefauver said today 
his showing was “much, much” 
better than expected and means he 
can capture the farm belt. 

“I am greatly encouraged and 
feel that I would carry Wisconsim 
in the November general election — 
against President Eisenhower,” the 
Tennessee senator said. “The pri- 
mary returns show that the farm- 
ers are voting for my program and 
for me. 

(President Eisenhower saitl to- 
day it is problematical whether 
the farm bill in its present shape 
would be of any help to farmers, 
Mr. Eisenhower in a meeting with 
reporters. expressed gratitude over 
the vote cast for him in the Wis- 
consin primary. He declihed to 
analyze his vote as compared with 
that of Kefauver.) 

Kefauver reached Miami short- 
ly after midnight for a windup of 
his three-day tour of the Florida 
east coast “in a campaign against 
Adlai Stevenson in a May 29 Dem- 
ocratic preferential primary. 

Kefauver said that “since the 
present administration is ottering 
no relief to farmers I feel that we 
will carry the entire farm belt.” 

His views were echoed by 
Phillip Nash, Wisconsin Demo- 
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ort of Negro and thousands of 
fineral voters stemmed the well- 
financed attack, however, and 
Zeidler was reelected to his third| 
term by a margin of 22,000 votes! cratic chairman, who said the 
results were “far, far better 
Another people's victory was the! than we had anticipated. The 
election to the common council of, results should send cold shiy- 
its first Negro alderman, Mrs. Vel| ers down the back of Leonard 
Phillips, first woman member .of| Hall (National Republican chair- 
the council, Mrs. Phillips, an attor-| man). It is an indication of a farm 
ney, was elected in the second protest of major proportions.” 
ward despite a large racist write-in} The Democrats made most of 
vote which came within 100 votes their gains in~upstate rural areas. 
of defeating her. She received the| where farmers have ben hit hard- 
vigorous support of Labor's Po-| est by lower milk, hog and beef 
litical League which selected this} prices. 
contest as an area of concentration.| Kefauver also said his whirl- 
Isaac N. Coggs, Negro assém-| wind Florida tour has shown that 
blyman, was defeated in the race! his stand on segregation will not 
for county su isor in the sixth| defeat him in-the South. 
district by only 103 votes. “I may lose a few votes here 


Kefauver's strength did not keep| and _ there, but. in the long rua I 
pace in the Negro communities in| think that I can win, — he said. “I 
the larger cities, with Eisenhower|have said what I believe on the 
making gains there. | (Continued on Page 8) 
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Weiss Writes on 
LIBERTIES’ 


—See Page 4 
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No GI's 


ow to 


WASHINGTON, April 4.—Pres-, ~ 
ident Eisenhower said t today he 


tion with British. 

Sir Anthony Eden on the Middle 
East crisis. The President told. his 
news conference he would not or- | 
der any American - troops into 
action in the Middle East or any- 
where else without Congressional 

proval. He added that the Mid- 
dle Eastern crisis had undergone 
no radical change in the last week 
which would require such action. 

The White House later permit- 
ted -direct quotation of the Eisen- 
hower's remarks: 

“I have announced time and 
time and time again that-I will | 
never be guilty.of any kind of ae- 
tion that can be interpreted as war 
until the Congress, which has the 
constitutional authority, says .so, 
Eisenhower said, “I have said so 


during earlier test flight. 


JET TRAINER DUE TO BOW TODAY 


, “ALL- -METAL y MONGELANH capable of a maximum weal flight speed of 300 finns is ramet | 
The plane, said to be at least 40 knets faster than any other single-jet 


sae is set to make its first public appearance today. 


~ 


often that it seems to be almost 
ridiculous to ask me the ques- 
tion. 

“Now, there are times when 
troops, to defend themselves, may 
have to... undertake local war- 
like acts, but that is not the dec- 
laration of war, and that is not 
going to war, and I am not going 
to order any troops into anything 
that can be interpreted as war, 
until Congress directs it,’ 

He said he believed he received 
his last letter from Eden a couple 
of weeks ago, He said he and 
Eden, in. their personal communi- 
cations, always discuss the Middle 


Montgomery, Ala., Negroes are. 
planning a block to block cam- 
paign in the next two weeks to 
encourage election registration, ac- 
cording to a story yesterday in the 
weekly Baltimore Afro-American. 

Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr., 


is quoted by the Afro as saying: 

“It has to be an educative proj- 
ect because in order to qualify an 
applicant is required to take a 
written examination. ... For an 


East and slightly different view-| educated person it is not too dif- 


MONTGOMERY NEGROES SEEK VOTE RIGHT 


ficult, However, the questions can, 
bother a person without certaim ad- 
vantages of education.” : 

Rufus Lewis, a former football 
coach at Alabama State College 
for Negroes and director of the 
registration drive for the Mont- 
gomery Improvement Association, 
told the Afro: 

“If we cant get some satisiae- 
tion by appealing to them (the 
registrars), we might, have to go to 


eee ree ee ee - 


points on certain details such as 
the Baghdad Pact. 


London sources reported earlier 
that in his communication with the 
President Eden expressed his 
growing concern about the Arab- 
Israeli dispute and called for a 
top-level exchange of views. 


On other foreign policy sub- 
jects, Eisenhower; 

1, Said there is no visible basic 
ehange in Soviet dreams of work 
revolution, notwithstanding the 
new Soviet tactics. If the repudia- 
tion of Stalin is linked with dis- 
satistaction, the President said, 
there might be the beginning of 
a forced reformation in the Com- 
munist ew» But os said ne and | vas 
Secretary of State John Foster Du 
les agree that a Soviet leaders Sosa, have also been freed. 
still believe the same things they|. News of the release of the 
believed in during the days of Guatemalan patriots was made 


Lenit. ' public by the Confederation of 
2. Emphasized NATO is neces- Latin American Workers (CTAL), 
sary despite development of nuc-| wien, headquarters in this city, The 
lear weapons, : 
CTAL credits the worldwide pro- 
3. Commenting on the London | 
test movement, which saved the 


MEXICO CITY, April 4.—Ber- 
nardo Alvarde Monzen, general 
secretary of the Workers (Commu- 
nist Party of Guatemala and Hugo 
Barrios Klee, youth leader, have’ 
been released from jail and de- 
ported to Mexico, Five other pro- 
gressive leader's, Cabrie} Camey, 
wb ge Fernandez, Andres To- 

, Jaime Zavala and Aristeo 


WORLD PROTEST FREES 7 
JAILED IN GUATEMALA 


‘overthrown in June, 1954 by an 


disarmament conference, the Pres-| | 


— jdent said the Russians want a dis- | lives of Alvarade Monzon and Bar-| 


armament agreement of some | rios Klee and finally compelled the 

kind in advance of a system guar-| Castillo Armas dictatorship to free 

anteeing its enforcement. The U.S. “oe 

is determined to have a guar- co Ma 

anteed system rather than just a Alvarado Monzon who was for- 
merly a trade union leader, was 


signed agreement, he said. He ap- 
- pealed anew: for a trial start on his 


yen skies arms ye egaery plan | fo, nearly 14 months the under-| 


* o with Russia's idea of check-| : 
ground struggle of the Guate-' 


ing key communications facilities | 
on th the ground. malan ( Communists as part of a 


<M cee: nom - 


NMU Balloting Opens with Anti- 


With the start of the bal-'In that statement he boasted of | 
loting for officers in the Na- h@ving initiated action that led to 
tional Maritime Union, cam- 
paign fireworks intensified 
yesterday as M. Hedley Stone, 


eandidate for seeretary-treasurer 
and for 20 years a close associate 
of Joseph Curran, NMU president, 
issued a blast against C 

Stone's statement pictiring ring ‘Cu- 
ran as a dictator is being distribut- 
ed among NMU members. 

Union members vepertin that 
Adrian L. Duffy, vice 
who like Stone broke et ow 2 wy 
was beaten last week in the NMU's 
hall and needed three days of hos- 
pital treatment. 

The altercation involving Duffy 

rew out of statement in the NNU. 
t that Duffy made when, as 


York port agent, Hunt is under in- 
dictment on charges of heading a 
book and job-selling racket. His 
trial on those charges had been 
postponed about two years. 

Hunt, shipping on the SS Inde- 
pendence, visited the hall upon 
anding and ran into Duffy. Their 
fists began to fly. 

Hunt is a close associate of 
i Semen and was elected last time. 
, on Curran’s ticket. 

The fisticuffs in the NMU halt 
caused quite a buzz in the union's 
ranks. Some members noted that 
/Cursan is chairman of the AFL- 

CIO Ethical pay aad Committee 
that is supposed to Jeok out for the 
cleanliness of unions. 

Here's how Stone describes 


arrested last Aug, 13 after heading 


the exit of John Hunt, former New doing good tor himse 


—— by the NMU’s rules, he 
re-election, 


candidate fox ee Se eee ae 


coalition of four democratic par- 
ties. The coalition had previously 
supported the democratie govern- 
ment of President Jacobe Arbenz, 


armed invasion erganized and fi- 
nanced by thé United Fruit Co. 
and the U. S State Department. 

The Guatemalan government " 
first sought te court-mastial Al- 
varado Monzon and Barrios Klee, | 
who was arrested a few weeks 
later, on a trumped-up charge of 
“genocide.” Later this charge was 
dropped. 

The CTAL also announced the, 
names of 28 trade union leaders! 
and other political prisoners re- 
cently freed in Venezuela, Peru’ 
and Chile. It urged intensified ef- 
forts to win freedom for many! 
others still imprisoned’ in Vene-| 
zuela, including Jesus Faria, oil 
workers’ leader and in Honduras, | 
as well as Morton. Sobell in the 
U. S., now serving a 30-year sen- 
tence on a framed “espionage” 
charge. 


% F 
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Curran Blast by Stone 


ters ave clistributing: 


por 
“He can de no wron 


and is 
—te hell 


with youl. 

“He won't stand for anyone dis- 
agreeing with him! 

“He knows all and always tells 
the truth! 

“He knows all others know 


to a_ written examination, also 


‘of convincing. the registrars that 


Britain to Test 


‘union’s hiring hall list. Thereby, 


Woniine President Harry S. True 
man said yesterday the present Ad- 
}ministration is not taking advan- 
tage of its “chance to be friendly” 
in the Middle Eastern crisis, 
Truman discussed the mid-east 
problem briefly — newsmen 
yesterday morn er he had 
wma the Eisen ar ne ye 
. @.f . , ” trat Nn in a speech night 
he is, of good character. ae N ading the American people b y 
Lewis said registrars had @ Sy8-|saying Soviet policy is “bankeupt. 
tem of telling Negro applicants | He said the Administration ap- 


they would be netified if they|peaved to have no conception of 
qualified while applicants are|the magnitude of the Soviet, eco- 


given the certificates on the spot. saapanod nge or of @ program 
Since organization of the White 


, “b 
| Citizens Councils, Lewis said Fg Nps em 


“fewer and fewer are registered,” 


Lies About 3 
Vets’ Service 
cena crude Sears pp Siggy al- 
tem to “justify” the gevern- 
ment’s ending of disability eom- 
pensation to three Comm 
World War heroes, the New York 
World Telegram & Sun on Tuesday 


stated they were veterans of the 
Korean War. 

The article, by Jack Steele, dealt 
with Communist Party employes 
cut off from social security eld age 
benefits, and then said: 

“In somewhat parallel eases,. the 
Veterans Administration has shut 
off disability compensation to three 
Communists who are Korean war 
veterans. All three have been con- 
victed under the Smith Act. These 
actions were based on an adminis- 
trative decision that a Communist 
who was in U. S. uniform during 
the Korean war was technically 
in a position to render assistance to 
‘the enemy. 

The three referred to are Robert 
Thompson, Saul Wellman and 
Robert Klonsky. They are World 
‘War Il vets. 


the courts.” 
The Alabama law, in addition 


places upon the applicant the duty 


gram” 


H-Bomb from Plane 

LONDON, April 2.-A news- 
paper reported teday that Britain 
would become the first nation te 
explode a hydrogen bomb dropped 
from an aircraft. 

The Daily Express said Britain's 
H-bomb would be dropped from a 
high-flying jet bomber in tests east 
of Christmas Island in the South 
Pacific. 

The Newspaper said preliminary 
preparations will start soon and the 
actual explosion will be set off 
‘sometime next year, 


ike to Look Away 


During H-Bomb Test 


WASHINGTON, April 4.—Pres- 
ident Eisenhower said today that 
he doesn’t think it would be ap- 
‘propriate for him to attend the 
forthcoming H-bemb tests in the 
Pacific, 


He told his news conference he 
is trying to prove to the world that 
his chief interest in nuclear science 
is its peaceful use. 

He said he néver has seen an 
atomic explosion. 


———— 
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oy Sixaola and Santa Ana, calling for 
won't let you pay your dues—and/wage increase demands for the 


he'll take your book away! June 15 reopener. Several other 
“He can get more thousands te items in the paper voice similar de 


join the union and pay dues!” mands. 
Stone’s statement charges Cur-| Another letter from the crew 


ran with submission to the NLRB/of the 
ruling demanding that non-union 
seamen he listed for jobs on the 


“If disagree with Pr somes he , 


. The letter says the crew's 
- lhe showed 21 to 3 against 


and | Stone charges, Curran “flooded the|the use of slates, 


union with 4,000 non-members” at} The Curran administration, re~ 


a time when jobs for union people 


into , are scarcer then ever. 


‘than a year. He also blasted Cone 


for no raises since June, 1953 
when a pact providing fc 


two, four and 
he Pilot, i 


Midtown Stadium 
For Giants Planned 


| Hulan E. Jack, Manhattan borough president, announced plans yeseterday for a 
-110,000-seat stadium for the New York Giants to be financed with private capital and to 
be ready by 1960. The site would be over the tracks of the New York Central Railroad 
co ae g| between West 60th and West 72nd 
, ge & St. and would include space for 
am) parking at least 20,000 cars. 

. Jack, who announced, prelimin- 
ary plans for the stadium several 
weeks ago, told the Sports Broad- 
‘casters Association at a lunch yes- 
‘terday that a committce of 35 to 
40 persons from various fields of 


Dally Worker. New Y. 
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MAZEY ASKS CONGRESS BAR 
PAYING ANTI-UNION MAIL 


DETROIT, April 4. — Noting, celed the contract with the UAW, 
that the strike of Kohler Co. work-| refusing to extend it and forced 


BERLIN, WISC., knitting 
and trapped 50 workers, 
of the town were killed. 


Storm Hits 
States: 49 


Tornadoes and storms that battered a dozen states in a 
two-day barrage left 49 persons dead, more than 500 injured 


mill, where storm caved 
testifies to fury of the tornado. Six residents 


Fed) of the “dream park.” 


ae 


in roof 


Dozen 
Dead 


¢ meme derwriting the project was to elimi- 


and hundreds homeless, Property damage soared into the 


People and Homes 
Tossed in Air 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
HUDSONVILLE, Mich., April 


4.—With a roar like 1,000 air- 


millions. 
The twisters and storms spread 
destruction from Oklahoma to, 
Michigan. 
The Crand Rapids, Mich.,. area 


suffered the severest blow. The 


plane motors, the angry clouds of death count there rose to 24 as! 


a tornado swooped through this| rescue crews searched debris rem- 


small town, leaving 13 dead, It 
hedge-hopped to Standale, a few 
miles from here, and six more 
dead were leit in its path with 
more than 100 injured. 
Others in this area of death 
and destruction told newsmen that 
the twister swept up everythin 
in its path, human beings, cars on 


houses, and ‘tossed them in the air. 


The wind that hit this little 
farm town on the outskirts of in- 
dustrial Grand Rapids tore down 
the main street for about 500 yards, 
cutting a 150 feet wide furrow 
‘that split houses in half. 

Hundreds of workers rushing to- 
day volunteered to give blood, 
money, homes, beds and ‘food 

One half-mile square trailer 
c where workers lived is now 
_ @ shambles of twisted chairs, beds, 

with a hound dog whining. 

T darkness, broken only 
by flash , headlights, and the 
blinking red flashers of emergency 
vehicles, last night people risked 


en hive wires to 


m. the lights went 
out, except for the fires of the Na- 
tional Guardsmen and state police. 
The area remained wrapped in 

and death. | 
Federal aid to rebuitd the homes 


will be sought immediately, it was 
learned, The State Legislature now 


in session will be asked to act. | 


iniscent of wartime bomb devasta-' 
tion. 


The storm narrowly 
Grand Rapids itself. 

Elsewhere, Tlornadoes and 
storms spread destruction in Wis-| 
consin, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Ne- 
braska, Tennessee, Kentucky, Mis- 
sissippi, Oklahoma, Texas, Arkan- 
sas, and Kansas. 


Ben Davis at 
Amnesty Rally 
Tomorrow 


Benjamin J. Davis, former New 
York City Councilman, will be the 
main speaker at an amnesty rally 
and concert tomorrow (Friday) at 
8:30 p.m. in New Terrace Car- 
dens, Boston Road and East 180th 
Street, Bronx. 


Thé rally will honor Henry Win- 


missed 


Ss 


ston on his 42nd birthday. 


Winston is the national Negro 
Communist leader who recently 
surrendered voluntarily to serve a | 
five-year sentence under the Smith | 


Act. | 
Other speakers will be Dr. 
James E. Jackson, Negro leader 
awaiting trial on Smith Act 
charges; George Watt, war hero, 


recently convicted under the 


activity would supervise erection 
“The idea of private capital un- 


nate the necessity of going to the 
State Legislature ot requesting 
the establishment of a state or city 
sports authority,” Jack said. “I 
believe that Government funds are 
not always needed to solve the 
problems which interest the pub- 
lic, and that private capital, if en- 
couraged, would acoept a work- 
ing partnership agreement with 
government for the common good.” 
The stadium would be a triple- 
decked affair with escalators and 
ramps. There would be an adja- 
cent five story building to be used 
in part for parking, and there also 
would be facilities for radio and 
television studios and a roof-top 
landing base for helicopters, 


Kmanuel Blum 
Freed After Bail 
is Cut to $5,000 


CHICAGO, April -4.—Bail for 
Emanuel Blum, latest Smith Act 
“membership” defendant, was re- 
duced yesterday from $20,000 to 
$5,000 by Federal Judge Joseph 
am Perry. ~ 
The $5,000 bond for Blum con- 
trasts with the $30,000 set in the 
“membership” cases of Claude 
Lightfoot and Max M. Weiss. Judge 
Perry declared: “There has been 
a complete change in these mat- 
ters.” He referred to the fact that! 
since the voluntary appearance of 
Gil Green and Henry Winston, 
there are no Communist “fugi- 
tives,” 

Last week, in a similar case in 
Boston, the bail for Michael Russo, 
Massachusetts Communist leader, 
was set at $2,000 by Federal Judge 
Wyzanski., 

Blum posted the $5,000 bond. 
Money for his release was secured 
by loans, made available on the 
basis of pledging for bail funds 


from Blum’s friends in Massachu- 


Hearing Today 
On Foster Trial 


‘man of the Communist Party, shall 


setts, New York and elsewhere. 


or 


Winston, wile of Henry Winston. | 
The concert will feature Miss. 
Sylvia Kahn. 
The affair is under the auspices 
of the Bronx Committee for Free- 


Smith Act in Ohio, and Mrs. Edna'dom of Political Prisoners. 
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The Letter the N.Y. Post Refused 


The New York Post has informed Alan Max, man- 
editor of the Daily Worker, that it will not run 
to a Post editorial on the Daily Worker. The 

jal had discussed Maxs article “U.S. Marxists 


Ss Self-Criticism.” 


"An editorial 
at 


is the text of Max's letter: 


in the Post of Thursday, March 15, 
length on an article by me in the Daily 


— ee ee rr ee -— 


March 19, 1956. 


connection with the profound developments 


me on placing cer- 


' present leaders of the Soviet: 


- ws er ee ee 


viet “aggressiveness,” have been used to whip up hys- 
teria in Our Own country. 

Far from emerging weakened from present events, 
there is every reason to believe the Soviet people, who 
established the first system of socialism in the history 
of mankind, are now upon the threshhold of new 
achievements in the advance to communism. The So- 
viet revolution was in the tradition of the great liberat- 
ing revolution of histéry—such as our own and the 
French Revolution. But the Soviet revolution, since it 
is a working class revolution, is the first in history to 
be able to criticize itself and‘ hence move forward 


of the Geld War 


fh the 


same way, Marxists in the Uni 


ers in Wisconsin will erter its third 
year tomorrow, Emil Mazey, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the United Auto 
Workers, protested in a letter to all 
members of Congress against use 
of franking privileges by anti-labor 
Representatives and Senators to 
flood the country with fals@hood 
about the strike, 

Mazey wrote: 
_ “Hundreds of thousands of copies 
of excerpts from the Congressional 
Record containing false, defama- 
tory material on this strike have 
been mailed throughout the coun- 
try at government expense with 
the obvious intention of creating 


the strike. 

Mazey called attention to several 
examples of the use of franking 
privileges among them the inser- 
tion of a “false and malicious” 
Committee for Constitutional Gev- 
ernment statement by Rep. Ralph 
W. Gwinn of New York on Aug, 2. 
On that same day Rep. Clare Hoff- 
man of Michigan inserted a sim- 
ilar statement on the strike. 

After pointing out how the state. 
ments of these Congressmen were 
mailed widely over the country at. 


government expense, Mazey added: 


“As you bly know, the ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Com- 


the impression that the U, S$. gov- mittee for Constitutional Govern- 


ernment has taken a_ position 


against union in this struggle.” 


ment is Mr, Edward Rumiey, a 


‘graduate of the Federal prison in 


Mazey observed that from the} Atlanta after being convicted as 4 — 
very beginning the issue in the|German agent in World War IL. He 


Kohler strike was a demand for 
wages on a par with other com- 
panies in the same field. ‘He 


int-| the extent and nature of 


has several times defied Congres- 


sional committees seeking to _ 


tit. ne 


ed out that the Kohler Co. had can- backing. é 


JENNINGS PERRY T0 


~~ et MO he — —*? 


HERE ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


Jennings Perry, journalist, will| 
addvess the civil rights panel at 
the Conference for Legislation in 


LL LA A 


An order to show cause why 
William Z. Foster, national chair- 


not be placed on trial under 
thought control provision of the 
Smith Act is scheduled to be ar- 
gued this morning in courtroom 
318, Federal Courthouse, ‘Foley 


Square. 

Six times since 1948 the Justice | 
Department moved to bring F oster 
to trial. But each time a court-ap-: 

inted physician presented alfi-| 


avits stating that Foster was sul-, 
fering with a serious heart ailment 


and that the rigers of a trial wee 


endanger his life. 
Foster will be represented by 
David F reedman. | 


the National Interest to be held at 
Manhattan Center Saturday. 

A resident of Tennessee and a 
Southerner by birth, Perry will 
bring a first-hand account of the 
situation in the South today. ; 

Angus Cameron, editor and 
publisher, who is chairman of the 
Committee, will address the gen- - 
eral session that will follow the 
panel discussions on “The State of 
the Nation.” Prof. Ephraim Cross 
will preside at this session. 

Panel chairmen are: Clifford 
T. McAvoy, Eugene Gordon, Peter 
K. Hawley and William B. Chere 
vas. The panels will run from 11 
a.m, to 1 p.m. and the general ses- 
sion will follow at 2 p.m. 

An interlude of topical songs 
will be presented by Earl Robin- 


son, 


Grace Kelly Sails 


Waving a bright red streamered 
pom-pom from the bow of the S.S. 
Constitution, Grace Kelly sailed 
vesterday for her Monaco wedding 


to Prince Rainier II. 


eee ne 


the Daily Worker to 


tion. 


Democratic Parties 


to Print 

gression” and Communist “subversion” and “espionage. 
The Post has already shifted its position for 
on these crucial matters but it has never. taken its 
readers into its. confidence on just why it was makiig 
the shift. I see no reason why the Post should permit 


their organizations. Isn't it time they recognized that 
the Negro people, for example, should be accorded 


od 


better 


enjoy a monopoly in self-examina- 


Furthermore, I am sure you will agree with me 


that it is high time the Iéaders of the Republican and 


examined the state of affairs in 
that 


the democratic rights won in the Civil War? Isn't 2 
time they ee ee eee 


thought-contrel px 


it time the leaders of our country embark 
wine crusade for world disarmament 


the Cold Wai? 


P.S. Siace yau commented 


should be halted? : ; 
cad nana 
ALAN MAK, 


. 


article, 1 trust you will find space for 


” 
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Communists and Civil Liberties — 


By MAX WEISS , 
(Weiss is National Educational 
Director, Communist Party. ) 

WE FREQUENTLY hear the 


charge that Communism is in- 


consistent with civil liberties. . 


Communists fight for civil lib- 
erties today, the argument goes, 
only because- their own rights 
are denied; but once a socialist 
government is established in this 
country, the Communists will 
deny similar rights to their po- 
litical opponents. 

To substantiate this charge, 
the experience of the Soviet Un- 
jon and the Peoples Democra- 
cies is cited. We are asked: 
where, in these countries, are 
civil liberties as, we know them? 
why are no opposition parties 
allowed? why is there no frge- 
dom in these countries to agi- 


tate for a change of government, , 


for a return to capitalism? | 

These are pertinent questions 
and I ‘would like to discuss 
them. 


But first I would like to dis- 
cuss the policy of the American 
Communist Party for our coun- 
try. Because jit is not true that 
the path to Socialism in our 
country will be the same as that 
taken in the Soviet Union, in 
China, or in any of the other 
Peoples Democracies. To start 
with, we believe that it is pos- 
sible for the American people, 
by majority decision, to estab- 
lish a socialist government in 
our country by peaceful, consti- 
tutional means. 

* 


IN THIS RESPECT, the path 
to socialism in our country can 
be quite different from that in 
the Soviet Union where a social- 
list gavernment was established 
by armed insurrection and de- 
fended in the course of many 

ears of civil war. Likewise, we 
Liatiove it can be different from 
that taken in China where a so- 
cialist government was establish- 
ed as a result of prolonged civ- 


il war. And finally, we believe’ 


it can be different from that 
tuken in Poland, Czechoslovak- 
ia, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Hung- 
ary and Roumania where social- 
ist governments evolved peace- 
fully, but against the back- 
ground of new state structures 
formed as a result of the social 
catastrophe of a world war, No 
such war is now. inevitable. 

Our attitude to civil liberties 
both for today, under capital- 
ism, and for tomorrow, under 
socialism, follows from __ this 
broad general: approach. What- 
ever may be the situation in 
other socialist lands, the “Com- 
munist Party in our country ad- 
vocates the maintenance of full 
civil liberties, including the 
right of political dissent, not only 
today, under capitalism, but on 
the morrow as well, under so- 
cialism. 

° 

WE BELIEVE that civil lib- 
‘erties as we know them today, 
namely, as they are spelled out 
in our Constitution and Bill of 
Rights can be maintained fully 
in a socialist America. Specifi- 
cally this means; freedom of re- 
ligion, speech, press, association, 
right of assembly, right-to peti- 
tion for redress of grievances, 
trial by jury, right to public and 
speedy trial, right to bail, right 
to counsel, prohibition of exces- 
sive bail, habeas ‘corpus, prohi- 
bition of expostfacto laws and 
bills of attainder, guarantees 
against double jeopardy, pro- 
tection against illegal search and 
seizure, right of defendants to 


refuse to be witnesses against ° 


thernselves—in short, all the .civ- 
il rights spelled out in’ the Con- 
stitution and its various amend- 
ments, especially the first ten 
poner? known as the Bill of 

ights. | | 


If this is not explicit enough, 


we can pin-point the question - 


‘stil further. Will a socialist 


-government in the United States 


permit oppontie ition political par- 
ties, including eaition which 
stand for a return to capitalism, 


~ , 


— 


_, But not alll these 


to exist and function? In our 
opinion, it. will. Will a socialist 
government in our country per- 
mit opponents of socialism to 
hold meetings, publish newspa- 


‘ pers, speak over the radio and 


TV calling for a reutrn to capi- 
talism? In our opinion, it wil 
. 

WE SAY THIS for two rea- 
sons. First, because the path to 
socialism in our conutry will be 
determined, among other things, 


by the historic background of | 


our” people, their deeply held 
convictions and traditious. Out- 
standing in this is the almost 
two-century old tradition of civ- 
il ‘liberties. 

This tradition is so deeply in- 
grained in the American people 
that it has become an integral 
part of our national character, It 
is inconceivable that the Amer- 
ican people, given freedom of 
choice in the matter, will open 
a new chapter in our countrys 
social history on any other basis 
than the full maintenance of 
civil liberties. 

And, secondly, our opinion is 
that the American people will 
have that freedom of choice. 
For, looking at the matter 
realistically, by the time our 
country is faced with the’ pos- 
sibility of choosing socialism, 
most of the world will already 
be socialist on travelling toward 
socialism. 

Under such conditions, a so- 
cialist America will not have its 
course. of development deter- 
mined by the faPioeastien of a 
hostile capitalist encirclement 
as was the case with the Soviet 
Union for almost 35 years of 
its existence. 

Neither will it be faced with 
the problems which still beset 
the Soviet Union, Peoples China 
and‘ other Peoples Democracies 
today. For although they are no 
longer encircled by cipitalism, 
they still confront a hostile cap- 
italist world which 4s attempt- 
ing to intervene in their internal 
affairs a la Project X, the Ker- 
sten Amendment, ete. 

| -e 

AMERICAN Communists have 
not always’ taken: this position. 
In the past our outlook ran 
somewhat. along the following 
lines: In the first place, we said, 
Socialism in our country would 
enormously expand the civil lib- 
entries of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the American people. 
For the civil liberties which we 


enjoy today are seriously re- 


stricted and curtailed in their 
scope—and in some _ instances 
are pure formalities. As far as 
the Negro people are concerned 
not even the formalities are ob- 
served. The 13th, 14th and 15th 
Amendments remain a dead let- 
ter in most states of the South. 

Socialism . in our country 
would eliminate all restrictions 
on the free exercise of their 
civil liberties by the overwhelm- 
ing majority of our people. It 
would result-in such a flowering 
of civil liberties for the eommon 
pepe as ‘to put the whole past 
uistory of this great American 
tradition in the shade. | 

What is more, a_ socialist 
America would add to the rights 
and ‘liberties of the- individual. 
To the rights’ presently em- 
bodied in the Constitution and 
its various amendments, new 
ones would be added such as the 
right to work, the right to rest 
and leisure, the right to an edu- 
cation, etc. 

ee 

THIS IS what we emphasized 
in our past discussions of this 
question. But we did not come 
to grips with the knotty problem 
of the right to dissent under so- 
cialism, And yet, in our coun- 
try, this is the essence of the 
civil liberties question. In this 


respect, our country differs from 


mahy others in its historic de- 
velopment. and ‘traditions. In 
every country in the world the 
people inscribe’ the fight for 


“democratic - freedoms -en their — 
. . 4 . S 4 : bid } : 


' : 


banner. 


countries, a4 


a result of the specific character | 


of their historic development, 
include the right of dissent as 
part of the tradition of demo- 


cratic freedom: Hence; in many 
of these: countries, the right of 


dissent palys only a minor role 
in the conception of democratic 
freedom-or civil liberties. This is 
particularly true of those coun- 
tries which did not have a tradi- 


tion of bourgeois democracy, for 


example, Czarist Russia, feudal 
China, the monarchial Balkan 
countries. 


All civil liberties including, of 
course, the right of dissent were 
denied in these cOuntries prior to 


the establishment of Socialism. 


The political parties advocating 
fundamental social transforma- 
tion were illegal. The historical 


development of the struggle in 
these. countries. therefore. 


ecoming a popular tradition. 
In addition, after the estab- 
lishment of Socialism, the par- 
ties of dissent, as a result of their 
international connections, be- 
eame vehicles of outside impe- 
rialist forces working for the 
violent overthrow of the social- 
ist governments in these coun- 
tries. That is why although some 
of the Peoples Democracies are 
multi-party states, unlike the 
Soviet Union, there are no pro- 
capitalist parties in these coun- 
tries today. That is why there is 
no freedom in these countries 
to agitate for a return to cap- 
italism. The absence of opposi- 
tion political parties in these 
countries is understandable 
when we take into account the 
peculiar features of the historic 
development of the struggle for 
socialism and the specific rela- 
tion of international forces with- 
in which these socalist coun- 
tries were, and are,,compelled 
to defend their magnificent so- 
_Cialist achievements. 
But even here, as the current 
(Continued on Page 7) 


—— 


al- 
most autcmatically excluded any 
yssibility of the right of dissent 


PREMIER NEHRU of India joins in Hindu ceremonies 
brating the coming of spring. He is spraying colored water on 


holy revelers in honor of the Hindu God Krishna. 


. 
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DICTATOR PERON USED TAXES 
TO SILENCE FREE PRESS 


CHICAGO, March 29.—Seizure'stifle political. opposition,” citing 


laws to suppress the Argentine | 
newspaper, “La Prensa, sin a state- | the offices of. the Daily Worker 
‘ment issued here today by the IIl- and of the Communist ~ Party, 


of the Daily Worker offices was the methods of Dictator Juan Pe- 
compared to the similar use of tax ron in Argentina , 


Referring to the padlocking of 


‘linois division of the, American. Douthy declared: 
“In the present seizure the Gov. 


Civil Liberties Union. 
“This type of procedfire should 


| ernment has made use of a sum- 
never be permitted against politi-'mary remedy, which is ah excep- 


‘cal ‘parties or publications,” de-|tion to due process. This is dubi- 


totalitarian 
‘avoided. 
He ‘said that the use of the rev- 


secretary here. | 


“This is precisely the type of amendment. 


procedure that the first amend- 
ment was adopted to prevent.” 


“It should be 


clared Kenneth Douthy, ACLU ous even in non-political.cases, and 
is clearly obnoxious to the first 


noted that the 
government has not proved and 


Douthy’s statement said that “in does not claim to have proved 


methods 


—_—» 


Letters on the 20th Soviet C ongress 


Following are more letters in 
the current discussion of Amer- 


ican Marxists and the Soviet 


Union. Letters over 300 words 
cannot be printed in full. 


Workmen's Circle 
Member Writes 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

I have been a Socialist for 42 
years and a mentber of the Work- 
men's Circle. | am now a retired 
cloakmaker. One of my three 
children has been for many years 
active in Left Wing, or, as he 
calls it, “progressive movement.” 

I often had sharp discussions 
with my son, for whom I always 
had regard because of his hon- 
esty and sincerity, Our area of 
sharp disagreements was mainly 
on questions of Stalin's iron rule. 
I asked my son many times in 
the past ‘25 years what ‘kind of 
socialism is it when you kill’ so 
often and so many, including old 
leaders who fought together with 
you for the revolution. 

After all, the country was big 
and strong and even if leaders 
had different opinions than Stalin 
do they have to be killed? 
Couldn't they just be disciplined? 

In spite of my disagreement 
with the Jewish writers in Russia, 
some of us had to agree that the 
treatment .of Soviet »Russia_ to- 
ward building the Yiddish. lan- 
guage and its culture had no 
equal. So was: the crushing of 
anti-Semitism That- was- one 
point where my son won a strong 
pomt. | , ie 

I and other old Socialists in 
Cleveland used to have sharp 
ar nts at meetings of the 
Farband and used to write pro- 
test letters ‘to the “Forward,” 
especially during the war when 


we asked for Ryssian War Relief, : : 
_. But what happened right after’ "they ‘hac 
‘ the war? There were‘times’ that ‘ versal*joy. - Let 


° 


my son eouln't look me in the 
eyes, and frankly I was broken 
to the depth of my heart that I 
myself had pity on my son be- 
cause of the Jewish question in 
Soviet Russia. 

After the Jewish people suffer- 
ed the greatest*catastrophe in all 
history. another anti - Semitic 
catastrophe befell our Jewish 
people in Russia. The whole 
of Jewish culture, books, _ the- 
atres, Yiddish papers, schools, 
were uprooted — oes down. 

After the war there started a 
campaign against cosmepolitan- 
ism. But it became quite appar- 
ent that it was Jew-baiting. The 
New York Times quoted hun- 
dreds of names from the Russian 


papers and they were all Jewish 


names. 

It is said that a_ policeman 
Beria was responsible. What 
nonsense. 
Where were the other leaders. 
I am of the opinion that if Lenif 
would have lived on Russia 
would in the long run-have been 
a great socialist and democratic 
country and would have ‘been 
an outstanding examples for so- 
cialists all over the world, 

My son showed me the eurrent 
discussion in your paper. It is 
sure something new and: good, 
My son asked me if TF would 
want to write, that it will be 
printed. I tried to be as cool and 
objective as possible. Good luck 
to you.—M. D. 


Reaped 

W hirlwind : 

Editor, Daily Worker: 
Cartoonists, columnists, com- 

mentators, representing 


-be- 


> have. 


uni- 


: 


Where was. Stalin? — 


the. 
press, radio and TV, exult and 
rub salt in the raw wounds of 


va . 
| “ a2 
= 


have reaped the. whirlwind. “As 
ye sow so shall ye reap,” the old 
admonishment, now comes to 
haunt us. The Stalin legend of 
20 years standing has been dis- 
pelled by harsh reality. 

_ Nevertheless we shall live 
through this period, and -per- 
haps . . . who knows; even come 
out it immeasurably strengthen- 
ed by the ordeal. For our main 
crime, it appears, was not that 
we did not have faith but rather 
that we ‘were overzealous in our 
credulity. 

Nor can we -take refuge in 
dodging our individual respon- 
sibility by taking pot shots at 
our léaders, who were as much 
in the dark as the rest of ‘us; 
for it has long been an axiom 
in our political neck of the 
woods that if one leads at all 
he or she does so by reason of 
a generally recognized capaci 
for self sacrifice. i 
comfort therefore; and _ still 
smaller character, that points 
the finger and proclaims loudly: 
“Why didn’t you do this or that 
or the other thing.” 

How imany of us have shirked 
the most obvious and elemen- 
tary of tasks through sheer 
craven fear of putting our-necks 
out and inyiting economic re- 
prisals, while our leaders have 


It is smal 


‘meeting the threat of communism,” that it has a case for violation of 
should be the revenue laws. It merely claims 
that it may have a case, and seized 
‘the property without court action 
enue laws has been “one of the or court determination that it may 
universal devices of. dictators to’ have a case.” 


gone calmly and quietly to pri 


son for years, separated from 
all they knew and loved? Let 
us truthfully answer this. per- 
tinent question before we~start 
start throwing stones from the 
inate of glass houses... 

f agonizing reappraisal is the 
main order of business, let ‘us 
rejoice that the Daily Worker 


secapnines: Rand affords us req ; 
space to let off steam 


about 


matiers in this situation of © 


concern to all of us. Of con< © 


cern, , too, 
the world 
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VICTORY FOR THE PRESS 


AMERICANS breathe easier today over the fate of 
democracy-because the Daily Worker and the ei 
Party have won back their premises. 

The collapse of the 8-day invasion by the Treasury 
agents is a resounding victory for freedom of the press, 
the right of political association, and against illegal entry 
and seizure. 

The Daily Worker and the Communist Party did not 
win this victory alone. In fact, they could not have done 
so. Scores of prominent newspapers in this country raised 
their voices against the action of the government. Many 
promptly recognized here a trumped-up “tax case” which 
threatened the right of a free press everywhere.’ Still 
other papers, while unsure or mistaken about the illegal 
character of the raid, nevertheless opposed it as a blow 
to American prestige throughout the world. 

The original intention of the raiders was to shut down 
our paper completely—as they themselves boasted in the 
first hours of the invasion, That was their purpose and 
they miade no bones about it. That they failed in this Mc- 
Carthyite move was due not only to the steadfastness of 


our staff and to the immediate interest shown by the press |. 


and television. It was also due to the devotion which 
our neighbor, the Morning Freiheit, displayed toward free- 
dom of the press and which prompted them to share part 
of their offices with us and thus make continued publication 
practical. (We give special thanks. too, to the Catholic 


Worker which publicly expressed its regrets that its own 
premises were not large enough to permit us to publish 


from there!) 

Our headline yesterday-WERE BACK!— sounded 
a note of victory to be shared by supporters of the Bill of 
But one thing cannot be lost sight of. The lawless 
government raiders did achieve part of their objective. 
These raids were trumped up—as some newspapers astutely 


pointed out—to give the Treasury Department possession 


of records and other papers to which they were not legally 
entitled. 

This violation_of due process was carried out success- 
fully, and until the action is officially repudiated, it hangs 
as‘a threat over every American institution and private 
individual. 

- For our part, we intend to go into the courts and ask 
that the ‘jeopardy seizure” be declared illegal and the 
mioney which we had to post be returned. We will do this 
not only for our sake but in the interests of a free press 
and of the rights of everybody. 

“Meanwhile, the new precedent set by the government 
with regard to the faked tax claim against the Communist 


Party also requires repudiation. For the tax claim—from 


which the Republican and Democratic parties so far have 
been exempt—constitutes a threat to all minority political 
action, to the political activities of labor and the Negro peo- 
ple, and even to major parties themselves when they are 
in opposition to the Administration in power. 

We also protest vigorously the physieal and financial 
damage inflicted upon the Daily Worker. The raiders turn- 
ed our offices upside down and committed acts of van- 
dalism. Moreover, the invasion has already cost us many 
thousands of dollars. : 

And—this is the main point—none of this constituted | 
a lawless means of achieving some lawful objective. This 
objective itself was unlawful from the outset. 

There is no tax. case against us. There never was. We 
filed all the required forms every year. The Treasury cook- 


‘ed up a tax claim on a non-profiting-making publication 
as an alibi for the seizure. 


The invasion ran smack against the anti-McCarthy 
trend in the count: ry and was forced to beat a quick re- 
treat. But we inten 


to see this fight through to a finish. 
We will have the full support of our readers, who were 
thrilled that publication of the Daily Worker could not be 
stopped even for a single day. But we will have the sup- 
port, tooy:we are confident, of all who want to see demo- 


+ eratie tights restored to our country. For the life of our 


ae is tied up with the life of our country, 
Our 


and economic well-being. As we return to our own offices, 


paper has:no purpose other than to serve oe 
y genuine interest of the American people, their peace, rights 


THE MILLIONS who attend- 
the Day of Deliverance prayer 
meetings on March 28 -formed 
without a doubt one of the great- 
est demonstrations of democratic 
solidarity in the nation’s history. 


+ The prayers reached pot only the 


heavens but drove home to the 

participants and other millions 

the heroic-struggle of embattled 

southern Negroes who are man- 

ning the front lines of democracy © 
under the banner of the Constitu- 

tion and the Supreme Court's in- 

terpretation of that document. 

But prayer, like faith, must 
have works to accompany it. And 
| $f one needs an example of how 
this Biblical injunction is follow- 
ed, just look at Montgomery, Ala. 
There, twice a week thousands of 
Negroes protesting the unjust 
seating arrangements on_ the 
buses raise prayers and songs 
beseeching the Almighty to 
strengthen them in their fight for 
righteousness. And on the next 
day they work and walk to dem- 
onstrate that the strength they 
sought was granted. 

They have used their blessings 
of ‘strength and unity well in the 
interest of all of us who thirst 
after the righteousness of democ- 
racy. They have selflesslessly 
chipped in $3,500 weekly to 
maintain a volunteer car pool 
and other expenses incidental to 
easing the hardships which are 
inescapable when a community 
of 50,000 decides to a man to 
pass up the citys only public 
transportation system. 

, 


A TRICKLE of outside aid 


has started coming in to them, 
but their responsibilities have in- 
creased also. They have had to 
provide a battery of legal experts 
to defend the 90 indicted protest 
leaders. The Rev. Martin Luther 
King, ]r., president of the Mont- 
gomery Improvement Assn., the 
_ group whic h has coordinated the 


On the 


-Way 


by Abner W. snd 


Deliverance Is s Still 
Sought in Montgomery 


if not replacement altogether. 
a ) 


protest movement, has been in- 
dicted on a charge of “conspira- 
cy” in connection with his activ- 
ity. The conviction has been 
appealed and it is anhounced 
that it will be carried all the way 
up to the U..S. Supreme Court. 

In addition to this yoo 
expense item, there is a_feder 
suit pending against Montgom- 
erys city commissioners and 
the Montgomery City Lines at- 
tacking the legality of the law 
requiring segregated -bus seat- 
ing. 

. 

THEN THERE IS the cur- 
rent campaign being cenducted 
by the MIA and the National 
Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People to in- 
crease the Negro vote in Mont- 
gomery by 10,000. If -this is 
successful — and there is every 
reason to believe that it will be 
—it will be the. first successful 
shot in the battle of the ballots 
against the entire Southern sys- 
tem of white supremacy. 

But this is not all.’ 

There is the urgent need to 
replace some of the rolling 
stock used in the car poll, The 
bus protesters have been using 
these cars. for four months 
straight. They must be used 
without being able. to accept 
fares, and many of them are 
badly in need of major or repairs, 


JF CHURCHES, - clubs and 
trade unions would only follow 


up the oo day with a deci- 


sion to help out irany one of 
the needs of the Montgomery 
movement, they would be driv- 
ing an important -nail in the cof- 
fin of old jimcrow. The Rev. 
Joshua W. Hayes, one of the-in- 
dicted bus protest: leaders, indi- 
cated the objectives of «the 
movement to a recent Oakland, 
California, audience when he 
declared: 

“Men like (Sen. James QO.) 
Eastland are standing by the 
deathbed of segregation and 
now and then shooting some 
penicillin to try and reviye Mr. 
Segregation. But Mr. Segrega- 
tion is going to die.” 

The issue now is to get the 
walking corpse into the coffin. 
In Montgomery and elsewhere 
they are doing, their best to put 
decaying Mr. Segregation where 
he belongs. It is time for evety 
group in every part of the coun- 
try to assess just what it can do 
to help them. 

And the form of aid runs from 
a silver collection to the pledge 
of an automobile or a station 
wagon. 

The old saying is still valid 
that God helps - , ‘wha help 
themselves. 


SEES Oe — — a 


The Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee headed by Sen. Eastland 
‘is keeping William H. Hinton's 
diary of six and a half years of 
‘work on China’s tractor farms un-| 
ider lock and key, he said, “because, 
it proves that it was a real popular 
‘grass-roots revolution in China 
which had the support of a vast. 
majority of the Chinese people.” 

Asked how his several thousand 
pages of diary confiscated by the 
Treasurys customs officials and: 
then the subcommittee proved that, 
he replied: 

“Because all the material de- 
scribes the events as they oce urred| 
in the countryside—how the people. 
joined the armies, elected village | 
councils, set up new governments, 
struggled with landlords and wn-: 
der peasants’ unions, divided up| 
the land.” | 

It is a day-by-day record of what 
Hinton saw at work both in Na- 
tionalist’ Ch ina and Communist-' 
held areas when he worked as a 
itechnician for UNRRA iractor pre-| 
| grams and later teaching young 
‘men and women how to operate 
itractors under the C hinges Re- 
‘public. 


' During the six and one-half years! acres. 
his work took him from Northern| 


‘Manchuria to  Lanchow in the} 
Northwest, a distance of 2.000 
‘thiles, and, north and south, an 
other approximate 1,000 miles from 
low and Yangtze | rivers, to. the! 
lains of .Notth Manchusia. 
arm was slbes: to the Siberian: 
border near the Amur River. 
Coing from farm to farm to help 
with tractor problems as his stu- 
dents: established the projects, he 
slept in mat sheds, often worked 
from. 6 a.m, to midnight. “But 
bee workers had an. eight-hour|E 
Hinton on Monday brought suit 
in Federal court in Washington te 
‘vecover his Ses: and. oo 


on in the Communist’ area. Many 
Centra! Honan, between the Yel- students couldn't read or write | 


One} him. 


Why Congress Committee 
Seized a Diary on China 


over to the Senate subcommittee! 
“without a subpoena, warrant or 
any legal basis,” he said. He is 
asking $500,000 damages from Sec. 
of Treasury George M. Humphrey, 
Sen. Eastland and other members 
of the subcommittee. 

When he wee —— to return 
to his Putney, home in 1953) 
there were 52 sie farms. 
in China, most of them set up) 
by students he had taught, he 
said. These averaged 10,000 acres 
each. All were established on, 
wastelands. Thus about one mil-' 
lion acres were newly in crops. 

“Last fall, as I read, they had 
103 mechanized farms. But what 
is commonly unrecognized is the 
tremendous areas of waste land 
in China. 

“There is more land that can be; 
reclaimed in China—Im not talk- 
‘ing about mountains now but good 
agricultural land — that is-under 
cultivation. A great deal. of it I 


, saw my self, 


“Before the mechanization be- 
gan there were around 300. million 
acres under crops. But more than 
that remains in wasteland. . Their 
plan is by ‘67 to reclaim 78 million 


Hinton, who. learned Chinese 
while working with UNRRA set up 
several projects in both Nationalist 
-'and Conimumist aréas, then stayed 


when they began- studying with: 
They were chosen because 
they had distinguished themselves 
in land reform, or in the civil war, 


or were outstanding as peasants or 


workers. 
Asked if he had to teach them to 
vead and write, he said, “Oh, no. 


They took care of that themselves. . 


Each class was divided into greu 
of 12, which included some who 


could ‘teach the others to: cing and)” 


write. It was: an exchange 


hes eesey read tat aye 
kn or perha 


—_ 


“They made it very easy for the 
teacher,” he smiled. “They learn- 
ed machinerv faster than most of 
us do here, because they wanted 
to learn so badly. We didn’t have 
the problem of the backward stu- 
dents. Each group considered the 
group as a whole was failing, no 
matter how many etenienet stu- 
dents, if a single one was failing. 

“Once a week they held meet- 
ings of criticism and selfcriticism. 
If one was impatient with those 
‘who knew less in his line, he was 
‘asked to examine himself, Even 
the teacher got criticized!” Never- 
theless, he said, he was “tough with 
them” as to standards, and ap- 
parently they had no objection to 
that. 
He taught the first curse ever 
taught in China in the use of com- 
bines—three weeks before harvest 
of winter wheat began in'the spring 
of 1949, the: first mechanized har- 
vesting on any large scale tried, 
That-was in Hopei province south 
of Peking. “And we got in the 
harvest,” he said with ebvious satis- 
faction. 

The first course in tractor use 
he taught was made up of 10 stu- 
dents, of whom three were young 
women. “Two are now farm man- 
agers and one a brigade leader,” 
he said. “Later three women stu- 
dents. set up one whole farm 
operated by women.” 

Biggest problem, he said, that 
the Chinese fated was finding 
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by david platt 


A Letter From London and 
Other Freedom of the Press Matters 


Dear Dave: 

I wrote you earlier in the week before the news of the Treas- 
ury Department's shocking action, so I am wondering whether you 
' got my letter. The news of the attempted suppression of your paper 
received national attention in the press here and on Wednesday 
morning, March 28, the British Broadcasting Corporation included 
‘nits bulletin the heartening front-page headline ,you carried: 
“Our Office Seized—Here We Are.” It's wonderful that you are 
able to continue publishing and you know you can count on the 
support of friends like myself in your fight. The action against the 
paper did jake me by surprise by its dishonesty—for the seizing 
of the office under the pretext of alleged income tax defaults is 
nothing more nor less than moral dishonest. It makes one realize 
how scared the American ruling class is. What still surprises me 
is-that the stroke is so shabbily disguised. Keep fighting! 

C. BRUNEL 
London, England. 


Bulwark of Liberty 


VIRGINIA IN ITS Declaration of Rights on June 12, 1776 
boldly said: “Freedom of the Press is one of the great bulwarks of 
liberty and can never be restrained but by despotic governments.” 

° 


JAMES MADISON, fourth President of the United States 
said: “Faeedom of the Press is the scourge of the guilty and the 


support cf virtuous government.” 
~ > ° 


I ASKED A PHOTOGRAPHER who has done a lot of travel- 
ling all over the world when was the last time he saw a newspaper 
seized by a government. “It was in Vienna in 1934,” he said. 
“Schuschnigg, head of Austria ordered the seizure of ‘two Social- 
Democratic papers. It was part of his plan to destroy the Socialist 
and Communist movements which he regarded as the main danger. 
A tew years later the Hitler fascists marched in. Schuschnigg with 
his raids paved the way.” 


French Agent Hoax of 1798 


THE BOSTON POST editorialized the other day that the 
Daily Worker is “outside of the protection-afforded to the press 
in the United States” and “has no claim to the protection of our 
Constitution.” Is that. the Boston Post speaking or the Massachu- 
setts Mercury, a Federalist rag of 150 years ago which denounced 
the Boston Independent Chronicle, a Jeffersonian paper as a sub- 
versive organ of the French Directory?” K's also worth recalling 
that in 1798, Benjamin Franklin Bache, publisher of The Aurora, 
America’s leading Jeffersonian newspaper, and a grandson of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, was denounced as a “renegade American hired by 
the directory to infect the minds of Americans with the ‘infernal 
French disease’ preparatory to a ‘French armed invasion of the U.S.’.” 

o °o o 


SO STRONG WAS the feeling in this country in 1785 about 
-*he freedom of the press that one Massachusetts newspaper edi- 
 ovialized: “Every man in. the 13 states from New Hampshire to 
‘,corgia should pour out incessant execration on the ‘devoted heads 
. O¢ those miscreants . . ; who machinated, advised, aided, abetted 
0: assisted in laying sacrilégious hands upon that most invaluable 
of all blessings—the freedom of the press—that palladium of all the 
“ights, privileges and immunities, dearly sacred to any body of 
men worthy to rank above the brute creation.” 


IN OUR OWN TIMES the Postmaster General once held up 
an issue of The Nation because in it was an editorial headed ‘Civil 
Liberty Is Dead.’ | 


_ FREDERIC HARRISON, the 19th century English writer on 
philesephy said: “Society can overlook murder, adultery or swind- 
ling. It never forgives the preaching of a new gospel.” 

vo o 


THE IRISH WORLD and American Industrial Liberator put 
it this way in 1884; “The term—communism—has for a long time 
served as a bludgeon in the hands of enemies of labor with which 
they have attempted to kill every reform movement that had any 
tendency to benofit the American workingman. As the slaveholders 
made the werd ‘abolitionist’ pens fr ae in the popular mind with 
all that is wicked, so capita its organs have endeavored to 
» -ajudice lic opinion with the free use of the epithet commu- 


nism,” 
o o o 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER could learn a few things about 


the freedom of the press from a former tenant of the White House | 


~.ranklin Delano Roosevelt, who said in December 1938: 
“I do not think anyone would seriously argue that the freedom 
©. the press to criticize the administration in office has in any man- 
or been curtailed since the spring of 1933. A casual reading of a 
spresentative digest would reveal the fallacy of allegations to the 
4 a Praise. be and may that freedom ever prevail—through 
os administration and through every administration in all the 


cars to come.” ; 


Letter from Prague 
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|\Bets TV, it 


(Opens at Guild Hall : 


{Dinah Shore (4) 7:30 


|Serenade, Radio City Music Hall 


wi 
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Today's Bes 
Movie, Drama 


TV 
News, features (2) 6 p.m. 


Guy Lomabrdo Show (4) 7 
Mike Wallace, news (5) 7 


Groucho Marx Quiz (4) 8 
Climax: Spin Inte Darkness with 


Vincent Price, Ruth Roman (2) 
8:30 
Four’ Star Playhouse (2) 9:30. 


rerce in The Rites of Spring 


tumn Fever pa 
miere. Ethel Merman—guest 
Lux Video Theatre (4) 10 


RADIO 
Edward Morgan, AFL-CIO WABC 
7 p.m. 
Edward Murrow WCBS 7:35 
Conversation with Clifton Fadi-' 
.man WRCA 9:30 
John Vandercook, AFL-CIO news 


WABC 10 : 
This Is New York—Bill Leonard 


Rtas 


Channei | 


RD Sates a 
- ‘* Spe 


eae 


Ethel Merman,.is on 
2 tonite at 10. 


MOVIES 

Oklahoma, Rivoh : 
Richard the Third, Bijou 
Romeo and Juliet (Russian), Paris 
Disney's Fantasia (revival) Trans 

lux Normandie ; 
Citizen’ Kane (Orson Welles—re- 

vival), 55th St. Playhouse 
Carousel, Roxy 


Lady Killers (English) Sutton 

Dark River (South American—Eng- 
lish Titles) World 

DRAMA 

My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 

City Opera Co., City Center 

lnherit the Wind with Paul Muni, 
National 

Chekhov's Uncle Vanya, 4th St. 
Theatre 

Bus Stop, Winter Carden 

Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 


Lys. 
Diary of Anne Frank, Cort Theater 
Tiger at the Gates with Michael 
| Redgrave, Helen Hayes Theatre 
The Lark, Longacre 
Private Life of Master Race, Open 
Stage, 15 Second Ave. | 
Romeo and Juliet, Jan Hus Au- 
ditorium R 
Rosmersholm, Provincetown Play- 
house 
The Ponder Heart, Music Box 
No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 
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Frederic Schiller’s classie “Mary 
Stuart,” written in 1800 and a base 
tor .all subsequent plays on the 
Queen of Scots, will open tomor- 
row night (Friday) for a four week 
limited at Guild Hall 
Auditorium, 87 St. and West End 

v 


Ave. 


David Niven and Barbara Law- 


Ford Theatre (4) 9:30 Zsa Zsa}, 
Gabor, George Sanders in Au-/ 


Arthur Murray Party (2) 10. Pre-| 


Late Movie: River Beat (2) 11:15), “=e 
ge 
» Aa ‘ 
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. by howard fast 


Bertrand Russell's doubts concerning the guilt 


Ethel Rosenberg appeared in our press concurrently w 
sions from the socialist sector of the earth that executions 


carried out unjustly. The combination of events 

to Capital Punishment, and I felt that I would be 

with myself if I did not express my own 

on this question. 

fa: I think I me always seg an 

able position on this matter. I am agaimsf any 

of Capital Punishment under any ci 

d cnmaller 2 one, 96-00 ee eee 
est ages of mankind, 4 degraded practice 

sadl ene whheliy iiincendien ai aaa 

I know this is put strongly, but murder is 

an ultimate and irreversible act, and I knew 

no language too strong to oppose it. 

7 , I do not think it deters, and even a 

study of the history of crime will demonstrate that it was 

cisely at those moments when the 

—— by death that crime increased, and i 


Oo oe co ; 


- and alse 


they 
ll—affected by 


agree that the — of crime is. little—if at 
the existence puni t. 
o 


ANY THOUGHTFUL parent knows that to base the social 
structure of the home on a system of punishment is to invite chaos 
and misery—yet most of society today still uses punishment as the 
major social approach to gross anti-social behavior. In particular, 
almost all of human society maintains the death penalty as a pun- 
ishment for treason, and in some cases for acts against the state 


that fall short of treason. Even the fact that the United States of 


America created the hard core of its revolutionary army ef lib- 
eration out of soldiers who had committed treason against the Brit- © 
ish Crown—by deserting to the cause of the enemy, has not served 
to make subsequent generations of Americans any more intelli 

or discerning on this question; and in all fairness, it must be said 
that even though the Soviet Union was born out of actions by 
brave men and women who committed treason to the Czar’s gov- 
ernment—by overthrowing it—the Soviet Union, like the United 
States, maintains the death penalty for the act. 

-_ 


OF COURSE IT §S TRUE and evident that there is a deep 
qualitative difference between treason toward reaction and treason 
toward progress. We call the British who deserted to our cause 
dnring the revolution patriots, and rightly so, even as the Russians 
call the Czarist officers who supported them patriots—and I think 
that decent folk in both countries recognize the infamy ef those 
Spaniards who betrayed and destroyed the. Spanish Republic. 
Treason is a class matter as well as a national matter, and the poor 
man’s patriotism has always been the rich man’s treason. But just 
as no act of treason can undermine a government that has its peo- 
ple’s respect and support, so is the accepted punishment of treasena 
a hysterical response to a specific situation. And I cannot see how 
any government which calls itself progressive can long justify the 
maintenance of Capital Punishment. 

Death is too . All the men of good will on earth, 
rallying to the call that justice be done to the memory of the Rosen- 
bergs, cannot bring them back to life or remove the scars of sorrow 
from those who loved them. Yes, and we will someday do honor - 
to the seven young men of Martinsville who were put to death 
with such indecent haste, as a — all the Negro people, 
but we cannot breathe life back into their clay. | 

And post-humously, the socialist of mankind can pub- 
licly honor the names of good men who died at the hands of bureau- 
crats, liars and knaves; but is that enough? There has been a great 
field day of finger pointing and name calling—yet there is onl 
one true honor that can be done to these dead. That is, for all 
the nations of mankind to take a long step toward the future and 
to do away once and for all with legal murder. There can be no 


exceptions, ‘ : a 
I HAD AN EXPERIENCE once, and I wish that all the men 
in the high places could share it. With my friends, I was put in 
rison, but the prison was over-crowded, and so I was separated 
rom them and put into another cell block. It was an 
block, and in the tier directly beneath me were three men whe 
had been sentenced to death and were awaiting tion. For 
1 Ng ae I was Resco at one age | and Feet ++ fn Log agro 
t sobbing, pleading, demanding, that t put to 
death—ard | chaps my own mood made me intimate with their 
torture. ore , I had hated Capital Punishment; in that 
time, I swore an oath to myself that I would do what I could te 
see that this particular barbarism was done away with. 
There is a certain type of mentality that reasons via a 
scales. “Look,” these 


antibiotics, in comin ona pan pe age 5 Bo clly Siosir 


death penalty takes only a few.” But such reasoning is 
ver woah and where human life is concerned, the very 


humanity makes each particle of it sacred. : 
-— 


AND FINALLY, there is this very important point for us, 


who are Americans. In our land, the broadest use’ the 
It is the 


than a hundred 


conceivable that in the not 


to. 


| punishment will seem as hideous as tha 


: 


a 
ot « 


the 1948 Labor Research Association pamphlet 
“The Palmer Raids,” edited by Robert W. Dunn and 
ptiblished by International Publishers. The exce 
deals with violations of the First Amendment by 
the federal government in 1919-20. It also includes 
J. Edgar Hoover's confession that the raids and 

izures which he carried out were unconstitutional 
and illegal. 


~There was ne- worse feature in the Palmer raids 
than tlie thoroughgoing and flagrant violation of the 
spirit of the First Amendment, which guarantees 
freedom of assembly and of the press. In every case 

“the raids were a violent and lawless invasion of a 
Jawful and peaceful assembly. This is true not only 
of the classes, the bakery meeting, the dances, ‘but 
the Communist meetings as well. 

Moreover the raids were specifically directed 
against the freedom of the press. The Sei wihiedia 
instructions sent to the FBI men on Dec. 31, 1919, 
said, in telegraphic emphasis: 

You should at once make every effort to ascertain 
whether any aliens connected with editorial boards 
your territory of Communist papers. Particularly de- 
sirous that these persons be taken into custody at 
time of arrests. | 

_' Said the New York Times on Jan. 4, 1920: 

One of the features of the raids was the effort to 
break up sources of propaganda. The Communist 
Party alone had twenty-five newspapers printed in 

several languages actively supporting its cause. . . 
Mr. Garvan (Assistant Attorney General) stated that 


. 
> 


although his information was incomplete, it was rea- | 


sonably certain that the whole editorial staffs of most 
of the Communist Party newspapers had‘been taken. 
3 o o ve 


FREEDOM OF ASSEMBLY was most insidious- 
Jy violated by the use of proveeateurs and spies, 
who had become a regular part of the Department’s 
apparatus, as the last-mimute instructions and the 
Times report of Jan. 3, 1920, showed. . 


Most of these agents remained under cover, but 
ene netorious sp 


in open trial before the Board of Education in Buf- 
fale, Jan. 27, 1920, that as a Department of Justice 
agent he joined the Communist Party and became 
recording secretary of its Buffalo branch. 


On his testimony a school teacher was dismissed. ' 


Later he helped obtain a conviction under a New 
Jersey statute by similar testimony. 

This sordid spy system-—was further exposed in 
the cases tried before Judge Anderson in Boston. 
The Bureau of Investigation Division Superintendent 
G. E. Kelleher was asked on the witness stand if his 
agents had a hand im organizing the raided meet- 
ings. Evasively he admitted; “There is that pos- 
sibility.” 


WILLIAM J. WEST, Assistant Division Superin- 
tendent, testified later im the same trial that he trans- 
mitted instructions to undercover agents to arrange 
fer the holding of meetings en Jan. 2 In summarizing 
the testimony, Judge An held that: 

This instruction necessarily implies that the De- 
partment of Jusice then had, in these two parties, 


(Continued from Page 4) 


discussions within the Soviet 
' Union make elear, “eternal vigi- 
Jance is the price of liberty.” 
For with the relaxation of_s0- 
ciajist vigilance, the restrictions 
on civil liberties largely dic- 
tated by a hostile capitalist en- 
eirclement were allowed to grow 
until they became indefensible 
violations of socialist democracy. 
The vigilance of the people 
must be double-barrelled. _ It 
must be directed; on the one 
hand, toward the efforts of the 
enemy to destroy socialism. And, 
on the other hand, it must be 
directed toward bureaugratic ten- 
dencies, whatever their origin, 
to curtail the civil liberties which 
are both possible and necessary 
at a given historical moment, 
The level of civil liberties un- 
der socialism at any given his- 
torical. moment represents the 
optimum in a situation in which 
two factors are at work; efforts 
of the enemy to destroy social- 
ism by ec and et 
ings of the to-enjoy the 
full fruits of socialist democracy, | 


\sharecropping, 
humiliation 


one suhkny day 


train he 


They fed him 


tested they beat 
until he couldn't 


named Herman Bernhard testified | 


on the night set.” It shows that the government s 


. 
. 


were then active and influential in these ae 


: parties; they were not mere onlookers. 

: Judge Anderson went on to suggest 
was a | 
which the then Communist Party was proscribed 


might have been deliberately given “form and color” 


| decision against. the Communist Party should be re- 
viewed: 

Now that it appears that government spies con- 
stituted in December, 1919, an active and efficient 
part of the Communist Party, it may well be that 
the Secretary of Labor will find it desirable, through 
his own forces, to institute some investigation of the 
nature and extent of the possible activity and influ- 
ence of these spies in giving form and color to the 
documents. on which the Secretary based his rulings 


in the Preis case. 
J. EDGAR HOOVER CONFESSION 


AFTER ALL THESE outrageous proceedings, it| 


is hard to imagine anything more scandalous. Yet it 
is a fact that as of the date of the raids, membershi 
in the then Communist Party had not been declar 
: grounds. for exelusion of aliens under the deportation 
act, and membership in the Communist Labor Party 
never was. 
| pected to determine the lawfulness of an organization 
about which federal judges disagreed even after Sec- 
retary Wilson’s ruling of Jan. 24,1920. Indeedyuntil 
that date there was no ruling, executive, congres- 
sional, or judicial, which determined the legal status 
|. of the Communist Party, and-not one of the victims 
could possibly have knewn that such a ruling might 


munist Labor Party were persecuted even though the 
Secretary of Labor later specifically ruled that the 


party was legal. 


: Homer Cummings, Attorney General under Franklin 

D. Roosevelt, and Carl McFarland. The book tells 
among Other things how Harlan F. Stone reorganized 
the Department of Justice in 1924 after the Teapot 


not cencern itself with individual political opinions 
but with matters relating te existing laws. 

]. Edgar Heover, as a subordinate, bowed to the 
inevitable, and submitted a statement accepting this 


correct policy, in a memorandum to Assistant Atter- 


| ney General William J. Donovan: 


“It is, of course, to be remembered that the ac-| 
tivities of Communists and other ultra-radicals have! 


not up to the present time constituted a vidlation of 
the federal statutes, the Acting Direetor of the Bu- 


reau of Investigation, formerly in immediate charge 


| of counter-radical activities, acknowledged, ‘and con-| 


sequently, the Department ef justice, theoretically 
has no right to investigate such activities as there 


has been no violation of the federal laws’.” 


Thus, grudgingly and reluctantly, did J]. Edgar 


, from first to last was illegal and unconstitutional. 


— 


Communists All the Youngbloods Fe 
For Freedom—in Their Own Way 


Joe Youngblood of Waycross, 
Ga., was 16 years old, six foot two 
and strong and nimble as a boxer 
when he first challenged jimcrow. 

His first idea wasn't a bad one— 
to escape from the odd jobs, the) jobs workin 
the “insults, 
y running away to 
Chicago. He saved up train fare 
and \a little something extra to 
tide him over and bought his ticket 


ing north, 

He didxt get far with that 
dream—only up to Wayman, Tenn. 
There he was. kidnaped off the 
train by a gang ‘of white gangsters 
and dragged away-to forced labor 
on Mr. Buck's plantation. 


him like a horse and when he pro- 


got away from them. He walked 
ail night past the dogs and guards 
and ended up in Crossroads, Ga, 
hat’s where he met Laurie Lee 
‘Barksdale. And Cross Mills, Ine. 
He married Laurie Lee and he 
went ‘to. work in the turpentine 


plant. 
That's where he challenged 
crow again—when 


Hoover confess that the entire Palmer raid project 
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weplet 


They had two children, Robby | 
and Jenny Lee, and they tried 
their best to bring them up right. 
Joe went on working for Cross 
‘Mills, Inc., and Laurie Lee took 
in the white folks’ 
kitchens. And they made out, poor 
as the living was. 
But always there was jimcrow. 
|Jimcrow wages, jimcrow schools, 


the 


fear and insults and misery. And 


on the jimcrow 


‘urge to end it. 


| +All the Youngbleods fought for 
freedom, each in a different way. 
And along with them their neigh- 
bors in. the Negro ghetto in Cross- 
roads, Ga.—from the preacher. and 
the teacher right down to the chil- 
dren, Fought for it against every 


kind of handicap — of poverty, 


on slops, worked 


him with a whip 


stand up. But he| And the fear-soaked, bigoted 


blindness of the town’s white 
people. 

How that struggle came out, 
what happened to Joe and Laurie 
Lee and their children—and a half 
a dozen million like them in the 
South—is told in a nove) printed 
a couple of years ago: “Young- 


; 
the white wet blood,” by John O. Killens. 


by the government agents and that therefore the}. 


Nevertheless those arrested were ex-| 


be made. Moreover, many members of the Com-| 


SEVENTEEN YEARS after these events, a book}. 
was published called Federal Justice, written by) 


| Dome scandals. Stone insisted that the FBI should} 


always the steady, driving, aching) 


ignorance, lack of _organization.|. 


that there} 
possibility that the documents on the basis of 


The Confession of a Fdgar Hoover on th 


: , , om | pretended members having sufficient influence so; 
We are printing Below @ timery excerpt’ | that they could — “to have meetings... held 
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Good News on 2 Sports Co-Existence Fronts 
HOPEFUL ITEM NUMBER ONE-When it was leamed that 
the visit of the Soviet 


the 
and 


field 


burgh, Pa. 

Now that our weightlifting team has bent to the task of lifting 
of the Iron Curtain, we can be optimistic about soon ending the 
foolishness which disgraces our country’s tradition of hospitality. 
Heck, Paul Anderson could probably lift it all himself! 

e ) 

THE SECOND nice note on the sports coexistence front took 
place in ‘Tokyo Monday. It was just one of the matches in the 
world table tennis tournament, but shaking hands and then hitting 
a little white ball back and forth were the athletes of our country 

is a great big “first.” 
ping.-pongers 5 = to 4 
‘met, especially since . 
the title. For the record, 


14-2), 21-18, 21-1S. it ; 
tennis is a fine, uwech underestimated spectator sport as well as a 
- « b 7 , : \ 


play, the four undefeated teams remained 
England, Remania and Czecheslovakia 
tw the loss to Chima, our men were 
Our 

and . 


J 


. > 
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WHO REAL)ZES that the baseball season- opens in less than 
twe weeks? Net me. 3 Ue 

As of today, some intriguing ning day lineup changes 
seem in store for al} three of New York’s local collection of heroes. 
The Dodgers, who will hois® their em rey flag at Ebbets 
Field and then take their first look at Robin Roberts, will almost 
certainly show a new face at second base in Charley Neal, who is 
being called the — a second baseman since Joe Gordon's 

rime, whien is a calling. | 
. We are apt to see the displaced Jim Gilliam leading off and 
playing left field, and perhaps former Cub Randy Jacksow at third 
base, though the way 37-year-old Jackie Robinson looks this spring 
you cart tell. And before the season is too far gone, fans are likely 
to see a 19-year-old righthander named Don. Drysdale who. stands 
6 feet 5 tadllens pitches something like Ewell Blackwell, _and: has 
been getting them out the way Ewell used to. : 

The Giants’ new leok will begin with the x 
spectacled Bill Rigney for the familiar face of Leo Durecher ( 
eight years with the Giants,had made him 
with the longest record with ene team). "‘W 
pull-hitting returnee Spencer at second, 

Castleman at third, and the familiar face 
unfamiliar vele of a startin = fielder. 
Werthington will be on quick di 
‘The Giants seem headed for a very ° 


24. % . . 
‘The Yanks could show one Jerry Lumpe at shortstop if Gil 
MvDougald isn’t recovered —- from a pulled muesle to give 
Stadium fans their first look at him in the unaeeustomed, key spot. 
A voung man named Tony Kubek who is supposed. to be one of 
‘these “can’t miss” diamonds in the rough like Mickey Mantle could 
be anywhere in the linetp, and an outfielder named Norm Siebern 
: lett fielder. ‘ | 
ee a mound, of course, will be Mickey McDermott, the 
Washington offering in the American League's annual giveaway 
program to the champs, whe seem able to evelop loads of talent — 
im the other eight positions but have to go get thew pitehers ready 


Loe be Ba von The book is out in a paperback wwe 
; efe edition now, I don't know of a/__-— — . F 
Classified Ads better hook on the enlightenment! Aors to Rum Against Coudert 

| of anyone puzzled by what's going | im in 1946, will be toppled this 
. neo “ _ on in Montgomery, Ala., these} Anthony B. Akers, who lost outjwm in 1920, Wi : : 
ae — ' days and elsewhere in the South. ‘against _ Rep. Frederic Navember. ; 
me he | Buy a eopy and give it to your|R. lert, Jr., im Manhattan s} Akers, who was named by Gov. 
pne . a: Oe ilk Sto 17th C.D. aT be the Haeriman last year as regioral di- 
some of those flannel-mouthed po-/Demoeratic candidate again | oak: te 2008: eet 
liticians who are so busy: “y= p cpastanae it a tes 
work this thing out gradually. 
_ MASON ROBERSON 
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started to push him around. They 
‘broke Joe’s back for that and he 
never was quite the same mam 
again. . : 

Joe and Laurie lived in a shack 
om the other side of the tracks. 


Heartfelt Condolences 
to 
FRANCES 


on the loss of her 
HUSBAND 


., “Fanny, gnd, Sqeah 
roestt 4 Se iets see 


ay ' ane » oi } 
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Corp 


ranged the session, were on hand, 

1e progress of the all-day talks 
have not been at this writing dis- 
closed, The union, Lodge 1987 of 
the International Association of 
Machinists, is seeking a .19-cent 
wage and fringe package. Repub- 
lic, which lives entirely off juicy 
military contracts, has refused to 
increase its nickel take-it-or-leave- 
it  otfer. 

Meanwhile, the United Auto 
Workers was’ expected to throw 
its support behind the protest walk- 
out of Local 661, UAW, at the 
engine division of the Fairchild 
yet company at Deer Park, 

a ce | 
Charles Kerrigan, UAW_region- 
al director, announced today he 
would join: the picket line as a 
demonstration of support, The 
union has called for arbitration 
of the firing of 16 union leaders 
and suspension of 172 additional 
workers. by Fairchild over a shop 
fore fight. Kerrigan said ar- 
yitration must be preceded by 
the rehiring of all those fired or 
suspended as a condition for the 
UAW ending the walkout. 

Some 700 Fuirchild workers are 
involved, The. union has - filed 
charges of unfair labor practices 
against the company with the Na- 
tional Labor ‘Relations Board. The 
companys wunion-busting action 
against Local 661 took place only 
three weeks after the signing of 
a new contract, 


ee i i ee 


Pay Hike Ends 
DAW Strike at 


‘Chase Brass 

WATERBURY, CGonn., April 
4,.—Thirty-six hundred United Auto 
Workers returned to work today 
at the Chase Brass & Copper Co., 
ending a two-month strike, 

The production workers voted 
almost unanimously last night to 
accept a new’ contract calling for 
a 15-cent-an-hour package increase 
and a, modified union shop. The 
contract runs for two;and one-half 
years. 

The end of the walk-out enables 
the Gyro Brass Manufacturing Co. 
ot Long Island to obtain materials 
manufactured by Chase. Unable to 
cross picket lines to remove the 
goods, the firm had started legal 
action to. obtain them. 
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We Will Be Heard 


' © For Freedom of the Press 
© Lasting Peace—Demoeracy 
® Labor's Economic Demands 
+ @ Full Citizenship for Negroes 


| MAY DAY 1956 © 


Planning 


‘ 


Conference 


Crystal Ballroom 


CENTRAL PLAZA 
2nd Ave. & 7th St. 


MONDAY, APRIL 9 
7:30 P.M. to 10 P.M, 


This is a working conference 
Elect your delegates— 
Trade Union, Community or 


Church Groups 
Observers Welcome 
Speaker: HOWARD FAST 


Entertainment 
Registraiton Fee for Delegates and 


Observers $1 
puaeeece: Prov. United Citizens 
Hotel Empire, Tel.: JD 6-6498 


. for May Day 1066 


(we: bphascbiciescnesuebekasel 


- Republic Aviationan 
~ Union in First Parley 


. were locked in “face-to-face” negotiations with the on 96 § 
first since the 12,000 aircraft workers walked | out Feb. 19. Fe eral 


Torne 


Home Coming 
(Confinued from Page 1) 


T-men could bear the sight of pos- 
sible photographs in the newspa- 
erf that would show the Daily 
orker staffmen cheerfully re- 
moving the seals after the return 
was settled. 


That settlement came exactly at 
eight o'clock as the paper was 
about to go to press. The staff had 
been working in the offices so 
enerously offered them by the 
Jewish Morning Freiheit, a’ neigh- 
g journal—two floors down— 
which practices its belief in the 
right of a newspaper to freedom. 
Two alternative headlines had been 
prepared for the front page: one 
saying “WE'RE BACK.’ 
Fortunately Harry Sacher, at- 
for the newspaper notitied 
Max Gordon, city odiiet. precisely 
at deadline time that the signature 
were on arid the paper could re- 
turn, The signal went down to the 
—_ room and the papers with the 
eadline announcing the cheerful 
“WE'RE BACK” began to roll, 
DISCOVERIES 
After the staff retiirned to its 
desks the members made many 


‘odd discoveries. Most serious was 


the discovery that the payroll 
books of 1951-52 were missing. 
The business office is checking to 
ascertain what else could be gone. 

Some of the other articles that 
attracted the eye of the raiders 
were somewhat more. mysterious. 
Alan Max- learned that some dolls 
and toys that readers sent him for 
possible auction to raise funds 
were missing. One small doll which 
evidently did not appeal! to the T- 
man lay on the top of the desk! 

The raiders ripped apart a copy 
of a Starobin’s “Eyewitness 
in Indo-China” and one of the 
late George Marion's “Bases of 
Empire.” Both were found lying 
on the floor. 3 
Perhaps. most ludicrous was the 
earnest attention paid the contents 
of foreign editor Joseph Clark's 
room, viled high as it is with news- 
pa rs and releases from France, 

taly, Germany, China, the Soviet 
Union, the UN. 

Ah, foreign stuff, you could vir- 
tually hear the voices of the T-men 
and whatever other associates they 
had up here, for they went through 
the drawers of Clark’s desk with 
a zeal that a better cause should 


ers abroad. 
MYSTERY LETTER 


of his desk was a letter in Rus- 
sian, Ah, there Sherlock! It had 
been dug out, retrieved; from a 
trick and bewildering pile of news- 
apers, letters, yellowed clippings 
rom the New York Times and 
Herald Tribune, The letter’s ne- 
farious contents revealed the: fol- 
lowing: a Soviet dramatist and 
translator asked the newspaper if 
it could possibly suggest some 
American plays to translate and 
in return he would be happy. to 
send the Worker any Soviet plays 
the newspaper might want. 

Most mysterious perhaps was the 
desk in the literary department 
which had been rummag 
a Oy top of it lay copies of Fred- 
erick Allen Lewis’ “Only Yester- 
day, Charles A, Beard’s “The Re- 
public, Philip S, Foner’s short bio- 
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SAVE THIS DATE 
FRIDAY, MAY 4TH 
Mothers Day Tribute 


to Elisabeth Gurley Flynn 
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‘for their ballots, waitin 


command and industriously dug up 
ancient correspondence with writ- 


Lying ostentatiously on the top 


and ly-| 


the 


all day age ds 
who ar- 


mediators, 


- — oo oe = 


graphy of “George Washington,” 
a an verengy of -Walt Whit- 
man’s ‘poetry. dly enough the 
Good Gray Poet’s book was open- 
ed to the page where the poem 
“Turn O Libertad” appears and 
which contains these lines: 

Then turn, and be not alam’d 


O Libertad—turn your undying 
face, 
To where the firture, greater than 
all the past, 
Is swiftly, surely, preparing for you. 
It is difficult to enter the mind 
of those who seized these premises 


but it is intriguing to speculate 
on their response to the lines above. 


One could well speculate, too, 
and more seriously, on’ the pur- 
poses of this scrutiny of a news- 
paper's desks, for history has shown 
that some authorities are not be- 
yond planting some | extraneous 
stuff on the premises, or claiming, 
afterward, that they had discover- 
ed this or that dire document dur- 
ing the search, 

Principally, however, _the__lit- 
tered premises gave the lie to the 
contention that the matter was 4 
seizure for back. taxes. 

It is scarcely conceivable that 
an anthology of Walt Whitman's 
verse boul contain pertinent evi- 
dence, or that some foreign dra- 
matist’s letter requesting good 
plays could help Donald A, Moy- 


sey s case. 


An Incident 
In Minnesota 


Primary 


MINNEAPOLIS.—At least, in 
two separate precincts in the Min- 
nesota primary Republican ‘voters 
did not invade the Democratic 
Farmer Labor primary. 

Approaching the election clerk's 
desk very leisurely, engaging in 
chit chat, they stalled about asking 

till other 
voters had gathered behind them. 
Then when the clerk finally asked 
them which ballot they wanted, 
Democratic, Farmer-Labor party 
or Republican, they again stalled, 
scratched their heads as if unde- 
cided and then exclaimed loudly, 
for all to hear, “Oh, I guess I bet- 
ter vote for peace, give me a Re- 
publican ballot.” | 

So, as one election clerk com- 
mented upon the alibi of the 
Eisenhower supporters. that Re- 
yublicans invaded the Democratic 
‘armer Labor Party to explain the 
2 to 1 defeat of the Republicahs 
in Minnesota, they, were not only 
still voting Republican buf were 
campaigning for their party in the 
polling places. 


Dr. Furst Teaches 


Family Life Course 


Dr: Joseph B. Furst’s course on 
“Problems of Marriage and Family 
Life” will be offered during the 
spring term of the Jefferson School 
of Social Science, beginning April 
9, 

Other science courses offered 
include philosophy of science 
taught by Bernard Friedman; and 


psychology taught by Dr, Harry|} 


K. Wells. ! 


puth—“‘What's h 


_ New York, Thursday, April 5, 1956. 


Orders Trial of 
Marian Bachrach) 
Federal Judge Alexander Bicks}| 


yesterday refused to sever Marian 
Bachrach, cancer victim, from the 
forthcoming Smith Act trial in New 
York, | 

Judge Bicks ordered her and her 
six co-defendants to stand trial next 
Monday, April 9. He rejected all 


motions for severance, or_adjourn- 
ment. because of the government 
seizure of Communist Party offices. 

Mrs. Bachrach’s co-defendants 
are George Blake Charney, Alex- 
sate Trachtenberg, Fred Fine, 
pe Jackson, William Norman 
arron and Sidney Steinberg. 


Buick Plant 
Lays Off 1,000 


DETROIT, April 4.— General 


Motors, hitherto only mildly af- 


fected by cutbacks, announced 
more than 1,000 of its workers 
were laid off at the main Buick 
pont in Flint and 375 more will 


let go at the steering gear-di- 


vision in Saginaw. 
.. The layoffs follow several thou- 
sand dismissals at _ assembly 
lants of the Buick-Oldsmobile- 
ontiac division all over the coun- 
try. 

The layoffs indicate GM’s pace 
will drop substantially in the com- 
ing weeks. During the. first quar- 
ter of 1956 CM suffered a cut of 
only 7.4 percent in output com- 
pared with last year. Ford had a 
yeut of 20.7 percent; Chrysler 38.4 
perecnt; American Motors 13 og 
cent and Studebaker-Packard 38.5 
percent, 


Kefauver 
(Continued from Page 1) 


segregation issue and that is all I 
can do, 

Sen. En Sparkman (D-Ala.) 
predicted yesterday that Kefauver 
will lose many delegates in the 
South because of his segregation 
stand, Sparkman predicted Steven- 
son will win the Florida primary. 

“Stevenson may be ahead right 
now, Kefauver said, “but I think 
a lot of hard work is going to do 
the trick for us.” 


The Tennessee Senator polled 


42 percent of the Wisconsin vote 
compared with 24 percent polled 
by all Democratic candidates in 
the 1952 presidential primaries, 
Nearly complete results showed 
President Eisenhower with 425;- 
237. votes in the Republican presi- 
dential primary, against 17,761 for 
John B. Chapple, reactionary edi- 
tor of Ashland, Wis. Kefauver's to- 
tal was 312,245, > « 


Eisenhower gained 30 delegates 
to the GOP national convention. 
Kefauver picked up 28 Democratic 
convention votes to add to the 34 
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in the Macy store contract 
tiations came . together —_ rda 
afternoon at the Hotel Rooseve 
in an effort to break the two- 
month deadlock. — . 

The conference, still'on at press 
time was arran after some 
6,500 members of Macy Local I-S, 
Retail, Wholesale & Dep. Store 


union rallies Monday. 


Mediation. wired Macy's and 
union ur a conference, : 


tial” wage increases, reduction of 


in take-home pay, improvements 
in welfare and pension plans, elim- 


er provisions. 

'. It .was disclosed at the union’ 
rally Monday that Macy's is: still 
hiring new employes at starting 
rates as low as 75-90 cents an hour. 


tie of wage” inequities and 


(Continued from Page 5) 
managers for these 10,000-acre 


problem it Was when’ you cons 
that in the ‘past no one’ peasant 
farmed. more ‘than’'a couple of 
acres. eal ty 

“One hundred ‘acres Was con-. 
sidered a huge holding.: And when 
a landlord had that. mich it ‘was. 
broken up: invariably geographic- 
ally, as well as rented out to ten- 
ants, | 

“If a man had 100 acres, and 
few did, it might be in as man 
as 500 pieces of land, And eac 
tenant would be farming, not a 
couple of acress in one piece, but 
in five or Six pieces.” . 

Farm managers have been  se- 
lected from “men of the calibre of 
regimental commanders, or county 


a population’ of a million.” © The 
trouble was, he said, most had had 
no immediate experience in farm- 
ing, let.alone mechanized. farm- 


competition for them in industry,( 
government jobs and other fields 
was keen. 

Hinton went to China as one of 
50 volunteers in a unit of the 
Brathren Service Committee, work- 
ing under UNRRA without salary, 
getting expenses and $12 a month. 
The committee is sponsored by the 
Church of the Brethren, a pacifist 
church with 
grani. 


paased on the Chinese ‘land -re- 
orm without his notes, Hinton has 
written a book on his experiences 


being working as a truék mechanic 
in Brooklyn since last fall, and is 
looking for a publisher. 

Hinton’s press conference was 


held in the office of his attorney 


won previously in New Hampshire 
jand Minnesota, _ 
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Milton Friedman, 842. Madison 
Ave, — hs 
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THEORY MAKES YOU STRONG _ 


at the 


Study this Spring | 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL’S | 


Classes Begin April 9th 
WEDNESDAY CLASSES INCLUDE: 


| 
| 


® Proletarian International- 
ism vs. Bourgeois National- 


ism 

© Bueses of See 

® Theory of Knowledge i 
® Human History 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL 


| 
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Union today?” Leon Wots 
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® Dialectical and Historical 
Materialism | 


© History in the Making 


© Sculpture 
® Psychology 


OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
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Union and-company spokesmen 


Arthur ' Stark, executive dhie- 
tor of the N.Y. State Board “el 
the . 


Local 1-8 is asking for “substan- 
hours from 40 to 85 without loss. 


farms, “You can see how big, a: 
der 


ing, and another trouble was. that 


Union. authorized strike action at | 


chairmen, and a county may have 


a world service pro- . 


Unable to write the book he had — 


with the Chinese students. He's . 
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